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of Judges and of Ezra, a minute comparison of the fragments of Aquila 
and Symmachus — Helbing has references to them, but no systematic com- 
parison; then we may push our way backward to the original Septuagint. 

Eberhard Nestle 
Maulbronn, Germany 



THE ESCHATOLOGICAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
Dr. Sharman has furnished a noteworthy contribution to the study of 
one of the most complex problems presented by the Synoptic Gospels. 1 
Important work upon the eschatological conceptions of Jesus had already 
been done by competent scholars, work, by the way, which finds no mention 
at all in Dr. Sharman's pages. But certainly the conclusions reached were 
vague and hesitating. That cannot be said of the present investigation. Its 
tone, indeed, is anything but dogmatic. Its processes are carried out, for 
the most part, with caution and restraint. But whether its methods or its 
positions be accepted or not, the author has reached certain very definite 
results which he has formulated with all the lucidity that could be desired. 
The book is fundamentally based on a very able and very laborious 
analysis of the sources. With such care and skill has this been attempted, 
that the investigation has most important bearings upon the Synoptic 
Problem as a whole. As evidence of the wide range kept in view it may 
be mentioned that the first chapter, which deals with "The Sources and 
Their History," occupies one hundred pages, more than one-fourth of the 
entire discussion. Dr. Sharman has adopted as the foundation of his 
source-criticism the analysis of documents reached by Professor E. D. 
Burton in his remarkable dissertation, Some Principles of Literary Criticism 
and Their Application to the Synoptic Problem. One may refer in passing 
to the inexplicable ignoring of these results in recent German works on 
the Synoptic Problem. It is interesting to note that Dr. Sharman had his 
material ready for publication before the appearance of Burton's treatise. 
Accepting Burton's results, he was obliged practically to rewrite his material, 
"though the conclusions previously reached, both in general and in particu- 
lar, were unaffected" (preliminary "Statement"). For the convenience of 
readers, Burton's main documents, G, P, M, and a section of Mark, are 
printed in sheets, and supplied with the book. This immensely facilitates a 
comprehension of the method employed. 

There can be little doubt that the author has adopted that method which, 

1 The Teaching of Jesus About the Future, according to the Synoptic Gospels. By 
Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 
xiv + 382 pages. $3 . 26. 
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if used with caution and insight, promises the most permanent achievement. 
Scholars occupying the most divergent standpoints have long since recog- 
nized that (to quote Dr. Sharman) "Those sayings of Jesus which dealt 
with the future, especially the future bounded by the lifetime of his hearers, 
would be less likely to retain the form given them by Jesus than sayings 
that had to do with other general or particular moral or religious prob- 
lems" (p. 55; see also pp. 100, 138). The chief modifying influences would 
be, on the one hand, "the active hopes and longings" of the disciples, on 
the other, "the course of history as it actually did develop." Dr. Shar- 
man believes that these modifications can be discovered more or less by a 
minute scrutiny and comparison of the reports in various documents. The 
source M, a document which Burton restricts to Matthew, and which he 
identifies with the Logia of Matthew mentioned by Papias, is discovered 
to have "a strong eschatological tendency" (p. 35). This is also found to 
hold good of P (the "Perean" Source), as used by Matthew in contrast with 
Luke. Hence the Gospel of Matthew seems to be largely responsible for 
much of the eschatological coloring found in certain parables and dis- 
courses of Jesus (see especially p. 88). 

It is obvious that this method leaves room for a large amount of sub- 
jectivity. And the author has not escaped the inevitable temptation to 
find difficulties where there are none. Take, e. g., the Baptist's message as 
found in G (Burton's Galilean Source) and in Mark. In G, §1 (=Matt. 
3:7-12; Luke 3:7-9, 16-17), m tne sayiigi "He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire," Sharman thinks that the phrase, "the Holy 
Ghost" was taken by Matthew and Luke from Mark, and was "wholly 
foreign to the fundamental thought of G, §1" (p. 20). But surely the 
baptism which, after a process of sifting, leads up to the gathering of the 
wheat into the garner, is in no sense incompatible with the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. Surely to any mind, steeped as John's must have 
been, in Old Testament prophecy, the Holy Spirit must have appeared an 
indispensable factor in the messianic cycle of events. Another example of 
what seems to us the same limitation of view may be cited. Dr. Sharman 
tries to prove that Jesus, in speaking of Gehenna, has never anything in 
view except the Valley of Hinnom, or the "depository of the city offal" 
(p. 257). Hence a passage such as Matt. 10:28 (=Matthaean P, §20) 
must have introduced the idea of the "soul" in addition to the "body" 
from eschatological tendencies. And so in this and in other places (e. g., 
Matt. 18:8, 9; Mark 9:42-48), "there is given to the term Gehenna a new 
content" (p. 261). Surely the gravity of tone which is discernible in all 
these utterances of Jesus could scarcely be explained on the author's hy- 
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pothesis. This "new content," as he admits, is found in apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and it does not alter the situation to say that the date of that literature 
"must be conjectured " (p. 262). An examination of the occurrences of the 
term, e. g., in the Book of Enoch, shows conclusively that it had this sense 
in pre-Christian times. A large number of further instances might be 
adduced in which, in our judgment, Dr. Sharman has not done justice to 
the data. 

But many most valuable results emerge as the result of the minute 
analysis and comparison of sources. Thus, to give a few brief references, it 
is made highly probable that the explanation of the parable of the Wheat 
and the Tares, which belongs to document M, is not an integral part of the 
parable, but a later Christian exposition which really ignores the central 
element in Jesus' teaching here, namely "the interpenetration of good by 
bad" in the kingdom, "until the harvest" (p. 233). Exceedingly suggestive 
is the reconstruction of Jesus' final discourse on the future (especially pp. 
205-13). We have no space to give details, but it is sufficient to say that 
into this most difficult section of the Synoptics, Dr. Sharman, by his com- 
parative method, has brought admirable clearness and coherence, without 
the need of any violent handling of the text. All further work on this theme 
will have to reckon with his analysis. 

Controversy will inevitably be roused by the results which have been 
reached regarding Jesus' conception of the kingdom of God, for these are 
in direct antithesis to the favorite eschatological theory, in which so many 
have blindly followed Schweitzer and Johannes Weiss. Sharman's con- 
clusions furnish a very necessary correction. We may briefly summarize 
them: " (1) Jesus regarded the kingdom as already present in some degree, 
initiated and exemplified by himself; (2) He forecast its extensive spread 
within the lifetime of his disciples; (3) He conceived of its beginnings, 
compared with its ultimate extent, as like the smallest seed relative to the 
greatest herb; (4) He gave no precise definitions as to the bounds of the 
kingdom, save as these are suggested by 'from the east and west, and from 
the north and south;' (5) He opposed clearly and strongly the eschato- 
logical and catastrophic conceptions of the kingdom held by John the Baptist 
and his contemporaries; (6) He treated as wholly chimerical the other cur- 
rent conception, namely, that the kingdom would be ushered in through a 
universal repentance resulting from some prophetic message and activity; 
(7) Jesus forecast two most significant historical developments as destined 
to have their realization within the generation, (a) the destruction of 
Jerusalem, (6) the widespread growth of the kingdom; (8) Incidental to 
his treatment of the former, he endeavored to forewarn his disciples against 
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messianic claimants in the time of the war by a sketch of the day of the Son 
of Man which gave denial to all future specious promises by these claimants, 
but professed complete ignorance of the time of that day" (pp. 326, 327). 
This quotation indicates the wealth of important material to be found in Dr. 
Sharman's exhaustive discussion, a discussion which is of high value even 
for those who are obliged to differ from the author in regard to many of his 
detailed results. 

H. A. A. Kennedy 

Knox College 

Toronto, Can. 



THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, one of the most interesting 
pseudepigraphs of the Old Testament, was condemned by the early Chris- 
tian church along with the other Apocrypha of the Old and New Testaments. 

For several centuries the document was wholly lost sight pi, and it was not 
till the thirteenth century that it was rediscovered through the agency of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, who translated it into Latin, under the mis- 
conception that it was a genuine work of the twelve sons of Jacob, and that the 
Christian interpolations were a genuine product of Jewish prophecy. The 
advent of the Reformation brought in critical methods, and the book was unjustly 
disparaged as a mere Christian forgery for nearly four centuries. The time has at 
last come for this book, so noble in its ethical side, to come into its own, and the 
text with all the documentery authorities is now laid before the student. 

Thus Professor Charles on p. ix of the Introduction, §1, of his edition 
of the Greek text of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which was 
preceded by an edition of the English translation, both books being pub- 
lished in 1908. 1 The two volumes appearing, thus, almost simultane- 
ously are a new evidence of the great learning and scholarly sagacity of 
the Grinfield lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford, the 
worthy successor of Edwin Hatch and others. 

A critical edition of the Greek text of these Testaments, on the basis 
of all the attainable Greek manuscripts and the extant versions, has long 
been a felt want. To be sure, nearly forty years ago, the learned Dr. 
Robert Sinker published a careful reproduction of the Cambridge MS of 

1 The Greek Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Edited from 
nine MSS, together with the variants of the Armenian and Slavonic versions and 
some Hebrew fragments. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1908. 
lx+324 pages, i&s. — The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. Translated from 
the editor's Greek text and edited, with introduction, notes, and indices. By R. H. 
Charles. London: Black, 1908. xcix + 1+247 pages. 15s. 



